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No. LXXIII. 

Philological View offome very Ancient Words in fever al Lan- 
guages. By the Rev. Nicholas Collin, D. D. Rec- 
tor of the Swedifh Churches in Pennfylvania. 

Read, June A WISH to explore the obfcure fcenes of remote 
i, 1798. j[\_ ages, arifes from good and energetic prin- 
ciples in our nature. Strangers upon earth, and pafling with 
all mankind on that rapid ftream, which has carried away 
all former generations, and fhall fweep off all the fucceed- 
ing till the end of time, we muft make many penfive in- 
quiries on the opening and clofe of this myfterious drama ; 
on the characters and fortunes of the multitudes that have 
acted their parts, and of thofe who mail finifli the remain- 
der ; on their deftinies under future modes of life in other 
regions of the vaft univerfe ! The Creator has confined our 
view of his defigns within narrow limits ; but this deftre 
of the mind to pry far beyond the ken of mortal eyes, and 
this fympathy embracing the whole human race, are clear 
indications from him, that our intellectual powers fhall ob- 
tain a wide and blifsful fphere of exertion, and that we 
ought to be fatisfied with the fruits of their faithful effays 
in this world. Numerous and exact obfervations on the 
complicated fyftem of human nature are effectual means 
of it6 improvements, and afford virtuous enjoyments in this 
dawn of our exiftence. 

The languages of nations are fabrics raifed from rudi- 
ments to various forms and magnitudes, far lefs by acci- 
dents, than by application of thought and fpeech to the 
various and growing circumftances of human focieties. 
The co-operation of thefe faculties is a fpecies of common 
fenfe : we often hear children afk, what is this 3 how is it 
called? Many illiterate but intelligent perfons in all coun- 
tries are remarkable for fuch queftions : in rude nations 

many 
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many examples occur of giving fignificant names to new 
objects, and in difficult cafes, after mature deliberation.* 
To trace the early rudiments of languages is therefore im- 
portant in feveral refpedts : — Words made for new objects, 
prove the previous want of them. — If their etymology can 
be afcertained, it fhows the relation of thefe objects with 
other previous things.' — The fimilarity and diversity of pri- 
mitive terms points out the early diftindtions of tribes ; and 
guards againft the hiftorical errors, fo common, of tracing 
whole nations from the fame itock, by whatever fimilarity 
of languages, without difcriminating what refults from the 
mingling of different flocks. — Among the great part of man- 
kind, that has neither writings, nor other monuments, a 
contemplation of their languages, will yet difcover many 
things otherwife infcrutabie. — Nations that have authentic 
ancient records, and other monuments, will yet derive 
knowledge of greater antiquity from a critical ftudy of their 
language, becaufe their anceftors fpokeon many things be- 
fore they could write hiftory, compofe fables, or form any 
fignificant and lading fpecimens of arts. Though languages 
change from various caufes, and fometimes from whim, 
yet mankind in general do not make fudden and great al- 
terations : old words will for a long period retain their ef- 
fential features; and when difmiffed from general ufe, re- 
main for ages in local diflri&s, or among the fimple claffcs 
of fociety : when finally loft, they often leave kindred 

words 

* G. H. Loflciel relates in his hiftory of the Evangelical Moravian Miflion 
among the Indians in North America, that fometimes a large aflemblycon- 
fults on the mod proper name for ibme new intercfting object : thus, f. c. they 
named brosvn by a word that means a medium between black and white ; they 
called ftioe buckles metallic bands, i ft part, id art. 

The people of Kamtfchatca called bread the Rujfmn root, becaufe it was un- 
known to them before the arrival of that people, and they make ufe of a root, 
called Sai anna, in lieu of it. They alio called the Rufiian clergyman Bog- 
bog, becaufe he often repeated Bo», the Ruffian name for God. See Steller's 
Travels. 
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words behind, that convey at leaft a part of their fignifica- 
lion. 

The mixture of mankind has from very early times been 
fo extcnfive and diverfified by migrations, conquefts, and 
friendly incorporations, that languages have very general 
affinities in various degrees. The kindred words of many 
ancient families are difperfed over diftant countries, and not 
feldom difguifed by the tones and inflections of an idiom 
very different from their own. Therefore we cannot in- 
vcftigate the antiquities of any nation within the limits of 
its own language ; nor can the antiquities of mankind be 
ltudied without a confiderable knowledge of many lan- 
guages. A true philologift is not milled by general com- 
plexions of languages, as oriental, and occidental, mater- 
nal and filial, ancient and modern, favage and civilized, &c. 
to draw falfe lines of feparation ; nor does he extend their 
cognations beyond evident marks, fatisfied with what is 
known, and leaving the reft to future difcoveries. 

Languages of all kinds are mines of human antiquities, 
with different but not yet afcertained values : — Thofe of 
illiterate modern nations merit great attention, not only 
for their own qualities and mutual affinities, but alfo for 
the cognation they may have with ancient and modem ci- 
vilized nations : Some fcalping heroes of America may be 
kinfmen of Alexander, Caefar, and the proudeft conquer- 
ors of Europe ; as they probably are of Tamerlan and Ogus 
Chan ; leveral languages of North America are more alli- 
ed with the Afiatic and European than is generally known : 
— The claffical languages are edifices, whole ground- 
works were laid in a wildernefs, on materials brought from 
diverfe quarries of barbarous tongues ; the roots of many 
claffic words may therefore grow in Tartary and iEthio- 
pia ; many etymons and coaeval words may be found in 
the ancient European languages, and even in their modern 
defcendants. The claffics therefore do not merit the excef- 

five 
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five praife for antiquity, fo generally beftowed on them 
(efpecially on the Hebrew) but they are very valuable for 
their ample writings, by which their affinities with each 
other, and with many other languages can be known : 
the Gi-eek, as both copious and ancient, is of particular 
importance.* — The written reliques of the Celtic, Mo- 
efo-Gothic, Teutonic, Scytho-Scandian, Anglo-Saxon are 
fufficiently efteemed; yet as they are all within 1600 
years, and the greater part much later ; and as the whole 
is not copious ; we muft not believe that they embrace all 
the effential words of the Britifh, Irifh, Gallic, Belgian, 
Cimbric, and Scandinavian languages; but that many 
others are contained in the printed books and living lan- 
guages of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Germany 
and fome Swifs Cantons, Holland and the Netherlands, 
parts of Ireland and of Scotland, Wales, Bretagne in 
France, Cantabria in Spain, j" — The Ruffian, Polifli and 

Bohemian, 

* I confider them here not as vehicles of hiftorical and Scientific erudition. 
Homer lived about 900 years before our sera; Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, 
Ariftoteles, Xenophon within the 5th and 6th centuries before it. 

f The Scandinavian, Cimbric, and Iflandic hiftorical fragments, called 
Sagor, and the heroic fongs, Sialdeqtwden, are generally deemed later than 
the 8th century, though fome might have been compofed much earlier. In 
Sweden the epitaphs on the Runtfienar are generally eftimated pofterior to the 
fourth century 11173 of thefe inferibed itones are represented in a work ftyled 
Bautil, publiihed by die order of the Swediih government in 1 750. The Ulphi- 
Jan Gofpels are commonly referred to the fourth century ; but fome learned 
philologifts deem them later by 400 years. The oldeft Anglo-Saxon fpeci- 
mens are the laws of JEthelbert, king of Kent, made between 561 and 616 : 
the next are thofe of Ina, king of the Weft Saxons, from 7 1 2 to 727. The 
remains of the Swedifti, Danifh, and Norwegian laws are more recent; but old- 
er than thofe of the other northern nations. There is great reafon to believe 
that a part of Sweden had written laws about the year 600, fiom the adop- 
tion of feveral thereof in the main body of the prefent general code formed 
leven hundred years afterwards which is mentioned in the preface to it. The 
ample fpecimens of Scandinavian and Iflandic writings came in the 13th cen- 
tury : the celebrated northern hiftorian Sturlefon, born in Iceland, wrote then. 
The oldeft Irifli manufcripts cannot be traced beyond the 10th centurY : the 

Britifh 
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Uohemiau, which are the principal branches of the Sclavo- 
nian, are wear relatives : they have a greater affinity with 
the Celtic, and ftill more with the Teutonic chuTes, than 
has been fuppofed : they are ancient, and of great local 
extent.* — The Hungarian differs enough from the Scla- 
vonic, not to be clafled with them : it agrees lefs with the 
Finnic and Lapponic than is believed, and more with the 
Teutonic, particularly Swedifh, than has yet been obfer- 
ved : it has various and old Afiatic relations, with other 
mixtures ; and is in the whole very interefring.-f* — The 
languages of the Finnic clafs are very ancient, and fpread 
over a vaft though not populous country : their relations 
with the Sclavonic, Teutonic, Celtic, Oriental, Tartaric, 
&c. are various ; and what proper flock they may have, 
is not afcertained.lj: — Thofe European languages which 

are 

Britifti perhaps attain the 6th : a few fcraps of the Bards may neverthelefs be 
much older. Want of dates is a great lof's in all thefc northern monuments. 

* The authors of the Linguarum totius orbit vocabularia comparative/, which 
began by order of the late Ruffian emprefs, aflert that the Ruffian language is 
fpoken throughout this vaft empire, with few exceptions, 1. W. Pohl author 
of a good Bohemian grammar in German, publilhed 1783, and dedicated to 
the late emperor Jofeph, fays in the preface of it " The Bohemian language, 
which is improved to greateft perfection and purity in Bohemia, prevails not 
only there, and in the countries incorporated with it, Silefia and Moravia, but 
extends alfo through Hungary, Poland, Sclavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Ser- 
via, Bofnia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, Ukraine, Mofcow, and little Tartary, Na- 
tolia, unto Armenia and Perfia." Strabo mentions Roxolani, which was no 
doubt a part of the future Ruffian nation. The Bohemians were refpe<5ta- 
ble enemies of the Roman empire already in the time of Auguftus : See Veil. 
Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 8. — The Ruffian Bible tranflatcd from the Greek is reput- 
ed by fome near 800 years old. Of the Pclilh a few fpecimens are found in 
the hiftory of Kadlubec, written in the tenth century, and fabulous. 

f The Hungarians come from more than three icurces, as is generally 
fuppofed. 

J. The greater portion of their materials are probably contained in that 
of Swedifh Finland ; a country nearly equal to England and Wales, with a 
million of people. This language is alfo beft known by the tranflaticn of 
the bible, the Swedifh laws and other books : both this and the Lapponic 
have been illuftrated by leamed Swedes, among whom are bifhop S. Juflenius 
and Mr. drling, refpetf ive authors of a Finnic and Lapponic Dictionary. 
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are commonly considered as entirely derived from others, 
will be found on clofer inflection to poflefs words that 
are not found in thefe, and alfo roots of correfponding 
words in them. — Thus the whole of the Englifh cannot 
be accounted for from the Anglo-Saxon, Danifh, Norman, 
French and Britifli : the French, Italian, Spanifh and 
Portuguefe have relations beyond the wide circle of Latin, 
Teutonic, and Gothic, Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, and Ara- 
bian. — Provincial words and modes of fpeech are important, 
whether they be reliques of an original people, or kindred 
of a different language. — The jargon of the populace af- 
fords many interesting hints. — The collective ftores of 
ancient and modern European languages have an extenfive 
proportion common with many, particularly in Afia : 
among thefe the Perfian affinities are beft known : thofe of 
the Chinefe (particularly with the Scandinavians) have 
been hitherto beft fhown by the late Prof. Rudbeck, a Swede 
— this language, which has records beyond our sera, is 
very important. — A belief that the whole European ftock 
is Afiatic does, however, exceed our prefent knowledge. 

I. Art. On the Early State of Mankind. 

Some objects have fuch conftant relation to human life, 
that a frequent mention of them was indifpenfible in the 

3 R earlieft 

Explication of the lingual marks — E. Englifh — S. Swed- 
ifh— D. Danifh— G. German— H. Holland— If. Iflandic 
— AS. Anglo-Saxon — Go. Gothic (meaning ancient Scan- 
dinavian) MG. Moefo-Gothic— R. Ruffian— P. Polifh— 
B. Bohemian— F. French — It. Italian — Sp- Spanifh — Po. 
Portuguefe — W. Welch — C. Cornifh— A. Armoric — Ca. 
Cantabrian — Ir. lrifh — F. Finnic — La. Lapponic — Hu. 
Hungarian — T. Turkifh — Pe. Perfian— CM. Calmuck- 
Mungalian — Ma. Manfuri-Tartars — Ch. Chinefe — Ja. Ja- 
ponefe — Mai. Malaian — H.-Ch. common to the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic — Gr. Greek — L. Latin Hobfolete. 
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earlieft fociety, and that they accordingly had coseval 
names. Jn tracing thefe names through the labyrinths 
of languages we approach the facred groves that envelop 
the nurferies of mankind ; let us proceed unfwayed by 
any prejudices, guided by the principles of true philology, 
animated with eager curiofity, yet checked by reverential 
awe ! If we cannot lift the veil that hides the cradles of 
our fpecies, we may difcover fome of their infant thoughts 
and lifping accents ! 

Several eminent authors have laboured to prove that the 
fynonyma in different languages for each of thofe refpe&ive 
obje&s (as fire, water, hand, foot, &c.) are fo numerous 
and fimilar,, as to evidence one common origin. Some 
have done this in the view of corroborating the Mofaic hif- 
tory of creation : others with a defign to eftablifh a philo- 
lofophical fyftem of amazing extent and variety on Ample 
principles of uniformity. Among the latter M. Court de 
Gibelin is the moft celebrated, who in his Monde primitif 
analyfe and compare avec le monde moderne endeavours to 
trace a natural hiftory of human language, by mowing 
that it was originally a natural exertion of the reafon and 
organs given to man by the Creator, and became in the 
procefs of time a variety of diale&s which yet preferve 
moft of their parental features.* Other philosophers have 
been led by reflecting on the extreme rudenefs of fome 
ancient and modern tribes to afTert, that mankind original- 
ly 



* This ample work is very valuable by the great collection of words from 
many languages, and by the lights thrown on feveral important parts of 
human hiitory. His candour is alio praife-worthy in the very attempt of 
proving affinities between quite diflimilar words. At the fame time a criti- 
cal perufal will be a falutary antidote againft this and fimilar fyftems. It 
is alfo ufeful to remarkj that his favourite idea tout eft un dans Puntverfe is one 
of thofe equivocal, which in minds as his arofe from or led to the belief of 
one Supreme God, but in others, weak or corrupt, have foftered the fimple 
yet many-headed monfter of materialifin, fo prevailing in our times, and fo 
near akin to atheifm. 
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ly wanted articulate fpeech, and that languages are totally 
artificial works like all other improvements. Among 
thefe ftands confpicuous Lord Monboddo, in his work on 
the rife and progrefs of language.* 

A wafte of ingenious labour is a matter of ferious re- 
gret, as it retards the progrefs of truth, caufes great trou- 
ble both to thofe who plant errors, and to thofe who tear 
them up, and confirms the illiterate in their contempt of 
fcience by the faults and diffentions of its votaries ; it is 
therefore necefiary to clear all important inquiries from 
whatever opinions that bias the judgment, whether philo- 
fophical or religious : In refpectful fyrnpathy for thefe, 
which many individuals have interwoven with fome very 
falutary truths and noble feelings of the heart, I beg leave 
to remark that the confufion of tongues, which is an article 
of their creed, gives full permiflion to feek new origins ; and 
that mankind would now have been much better, and con- 
fequently more happy, if theologians in general had enforc- 
ed plainer texts : fuch as Our Father : God is not to be mock- 
ed; for whatfoever a manfowelh thatfhall he alfo reap : God 
created man to be immortal. Admiring true philofophy, of 
which theology 13 in reality the principal branch, I obferve 
that a patient collection of many and widely fcattered facts 
muft precede general theories ; that we ftiould not prefume 
to appreciate the defigns of God by our favourite opinions, 
but humbly feek, and for what we can find to adore. 

To place the firft theory on the moft favourable ground, 
let us admit every degree of plaufible etymology, and 
alfo allow feveral words for fome of thofe objects, as two 

3R2 for 

* His genius and clafiical erudition claim efteem from thofe who cannot 
approve either of his wide premifes nor his too confined view of languages* 
His fpecimens of favage life are very interefting, though not warranting the 
inference that men have pafled feveral ages with a few fimple cries ; but 
thofe who with acrimony have exploded this ought to weigh the incredible 
things among fo called highly civilized nations : the giddy round of ridi- 
culous and pernicious fafliions: wars for gain, religion, liberty, &c. &c. 
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for the paired bodily organs on account of right and left, 
five for the fingers, various for fire and water becaufe of 
different qualities, a number for the fun and moon as ob- 
jects of admiration, &c. and we mall (fill have a long lift 
of totally different and unaccountable words. We can- 
not derive the change from an alteration, in the organs 
of fpeech beyond fa£ts: nor will that apply to lan- 
guages of congenial pronunciation. To charge it on the 
levity of mankind and other caufes further than their ufual 
operation, is to make arguments from mere poflibility. 
The numerous affinities of copious languages will conceal 
this original diverfity to thofe who do not compare them 
with critical accuracy, becaufe they arofe in a great mea- 
fure from a mixture of different materials : thus the Greek 
has a dozen words for feeing, and as many for other things 
by which it is kindred to many ; but how could all thofe 
have been formed in one fociety ? The Irifh abounds in 
fynonymas above any European language, and they are 
generally members of large families that have fpread 
through Europe and many parts of the world : it is parti- 
cularly valuable for the preservation of many radical fub- 
ftan rives. 

A fele&ion of fpecimens, and reference to fources of 
more information is all that my limits permit.* A fhort 
feries of cardinal numbers not exceeding ten being a part 

of 



* The latin numbers are omitted as readily occurring, and fo like the Greek, 
-except, i, 4, y. The Teutonic branches refemble the A. S. with few ex- 
ceptions: the M. G. 4 is Jid-vor and Jidur, 6 falhs, 7 Jibuti, 10 taihun~- Celtic 
variations are : C. fadzar 4, huih 6 : Ir. dit 2, koraid and kuingir a pair — 
The R. and P. vary thus: R. odin 1, fern 7 : P. piee, 5, dlie-iuifc 9. — The 
Perf. Turk, and Mai. are taken from the travels of Herbert. Prof. Thunb. 
Mai. differs from him only thus : ampat 4, tuje 7 : the reft is immaterial. 
The Del. and Mahak. are in the Swediih Indian catechifm : the Chip, and 
Naud. are given by Carver : the Chinefe is from Dubalde, as the moft au- 
thentic. The Cantabrian is in Lhuyds Archsol j but taken from Bonav, 
Fulcanius. The Choroeich is by Stralenberg. 
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of early language, is an important witnefs in this caufe ; 
efpecially the five firft. It is alfo the leaft capable of ori- 
ginal diverfity, becaufe it would have been abfurd to call 
any by more than one name. Gibelin does accordingly 
place great weight on fome numeral coincidences in all 
the parts of the globe. 



H.-Ch. 

1 inx 

T-; 

2 D'JIf 

♦ 

3 ipVw 

1 

4 J731K 

5 r\vm 

6 vv 

7 npaw 

J 1 '. 

8 row' 

'•' . : 

9 !wn 

10 "VOV 
TT 



B. 

1 geden, 

2 dwa, 

3 t"» 

4 c'tyry, 

5 £«• 

6 ffeft, 

7 fedum, 

8 ofm, 

9 dewet, 
10 defet, 



H. 



G. 

* 

IIC 

Ho 
Tp»?e 



As. 

an 

tva 

threo 

feover 

fif 

fix 

feofon 

eahta 

nigen 

theo 



e gy»< 


y»» 


kettb, 


kaxi, 


harom, 


kolrae, 


negy, 


neljae, 


ot, 


wiide, 


hat, 


kuude, 


Wt, 


feitzemae, 


nyoltz, 


kaehdexae, 


kilentz, 


yhdexx, 


tiz, 


kymmene, 



w. 

yn 

doy 

tri 

peduar 

pymp 

xuex 

faith 

fiyth 

nau 

deg 



Pe. 

yeck, 

devr, 

fe, 

char, 

panch, 

fhelh, 

haft, 

haflit, 

no, 

dah, 



Ir. 

aon 

do 

teora 

kethra 

kuig 

feiftieat 

fheaxd 

o*t 

nyi 

deix. 



T. 

beer, 

ekee, 

ewch, 

dewrt, 

beafli, 

altee, 

yedte, 

fekez, 

dockoz, 

one. 



Mai 
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Mai. 

fat'u, 

dua, 

tiga. 

enpat, 

lyma, 

nam, 

toufion, 

delappan, 

fambalan, 

fapola, 



Delawares. 

ciutte, 

nifla, 

naha, 

nsevo, 

pareenach, 

ciuttas, 

niflas, 

haas, 

paefchun, 

thsraen, 



Chippewas. 

pafluk, 

ninch, 

niflbu, 

neau, 

naran, 

ningoutwaflbu, 

ninchowaflbu, 

niffowaffou, 

fhongaflbu, 

mittauflbu, 



Mahakuafs. 

onfkat, 

tiggene, 

ache, 

vajene. 

wifck, 

jajack, 

tzadack, 

tickerom, 

waderom, 

wafha. 



Naudoweffies. 


Cantabrian. 


i wonchaw, 


6 fliaweo, 


i bat 


fey, 6 


noompaw, 


fhawcopee, 


bi 


fliafpi, 


yawmonee, 


fhahindohin, 


lru 


fhorci, 


toboh, 


nebochunganong, 


lati 


vedracy, 


fawbuttee, 


10 wegochunganong, 


5 boft 


amar, ic 



Ch. 

» y» 

eul, 
fan, 
ffee, 
ou, 
lou, 
tfc, 
pa, 
kieou, 
che, 
Koroek 
of Kam- 
chatka, 
i innen; 

2 niach, 

3 nioch, 

4 nyzacha, 

5 milchin, 

6 innen- 

milchin, 



We perceive in thefe no agreements but what 
may be explained from the mingling of tribes. 
The Hebrew has only the fchefs related to the 
6 in the Gr. L. Sclavonian, Celtic, and Teu- 
tonic, with all which it has fo many other affi- 
nities : its aecbad does very little refemble the 
i in the Finnifh, with which it has alfo confi- 
derable affinity, even in construction. This 
and the Hungarian are more related than ap- 
pears from their numerals. The wide range 
of the duo would have been more remarkable 
if always attended by the one and three. 

Water has numerous, and many quite dif- 
ferent words. Modern Europeans are thefe : — 
E. and H. water — S. vatn — D. van — G. wa/- 
Jer — F. vati — R. P. B. woda — It. Sp. Po. rela- 
tives 
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7 niach- tives of aqua — W. dur, davr — C. dour— A. dour 
g J™^ in > __l r . uj/ge—Un. viz— Br. eau—h. aa— Lap. 

mikhin, kt'etze — Ca. vra. Modern Aiiatic are :-^fu, /ui, 

9 cho " i J t .% fcbui, &c. among the Turks and feveral Tar- 

10 minegil- tarnations, to which the Chinefe cbue may 

ki. be related — Ma. muke — C. M. ufu — la. mis-— 
Pe. aab — Mai. aijer: — in iiverfe large northern diftri£ts 
feveral diftindt families with refpe&ive dialects ; uthia : 
uth\ u: ytb — loo — kinji : fchin : tzyn — gadar — mi mil' — uhl: 
cu : kubl — woe. Modern African are : — moihe an extenfive 
Arabian with feveral variations — among the negroes, nub 
— itcbi — infuo — with the Hottentots kamma, and others. 
Modern American : — in the north, bij—bih- — , mbi—-'nbey 
— nippe — nibi — noepe — noop — umpe : empye — oneegba — ocb- 

neca — hohnekab caneega — chabauan — orenpeoc — -fandoo- 

Jlea : tfandoojieck — awoo : awwa : auweau : auwen — okab 
: ookka : okaw — ommah — ammab : ama — meneb — wewa — 
ejau: — in the fouth, atle — all — atle — ael — ro — ho — ha — 
ig — unuy — doolah—touna : tona. 

Obfolete European words are : — As. ea — Ir. an — ean — 
C. gvaf^—goyf- — Ir. dovar — eajk — cajkong — gil — byal—fual 
~— beat bra — bir — bior — oixe — lo — lua. Some of thefe are 
not referable to any of the modern ; others are not to Eu- 
ropean, but Afiatic and American. 

The 



* See Voyages en Gurnet, &c. par Paul Erdman Ifert, tranflated from the 
German, printed at Paris 1793- The author gives a fmall collection of 
words in three languages, which, though within a circle of 20 Dani.fh 
(about 130 Englifh) miles, differ riot lefs than the French and German. 
They call fire la — egia — dio : eye, hinmi — vannua — onoku : head,* itbu — otri 
— ola c arm, mulsh — oja : fifli, loh — agunntalla : teeth, bgennedy—vijfe — adu : 
belly, muflu — vafnu — -domtne- 

See Thunbergs travels 2d vol. In a fmall fample are this word, num- 
bers till 10, &c. They have a pretty fufficient language that varies in dia- 
lects, and has curious claps or fmacks, dental, palatine, and guttural. See 
alfo Kolbe, and Sparrman. 
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The Greek st* fi may be a relative of dur ; or more pro- 
bably a compound. The Hebrew °)?— •'* are cognate with 
™ — and fimilar Chald. and Arabic, from which feveral 

modern fpring. 

Names of fire are equally diftincl: : — modern European, 
E. fire — Q.feur — H. vuur — S. eld : D. ild — R. ogn, ogon 
—P. ogiex—*-B. ohen — Fr. feu — It. fuoco — Sp.fuego — Po. 
fogo — W. C. A. tan — Ir. teine — Ca. fua — Hu. tiiz — Fi. 
lull — La. tolle : — modern Afiatic Turk, and Perf. atefch — 
Ma. lua — Ch. choa :lo — C. M. gall— la. Ji, finoko—Mz\. 
dpi — feveral Tartar tribes, od — ot — oot — otl> — ott — vari- 
ous nations and tribes — datt — ari—fchapko — may — muiga 

— milbyt — koth — till — -faan—figgau — zzah : American : 

in the north — tanda — tinda — tendew — tintewey — fcute : 
fcutau — -fquittah—kotaweb~—cheera — cbeela—fiauw : ftauuh 
— bucktouw — paalba — toatea — toutkab — look — loowak — lu~ 
wock — cheejlab — ogee/la — otfcbijla — uthfyfla — ocbeeleh — ut- 
cbar — ran — oua — ajh : in the fouth ; ouattou — ouapoto — 
tata — quetal — citthal. 

European obfoletes are ; W. yvel — As. aled — S. and Is. 
fyr. Ir. ydh — aodb — daig — Joigb — boit — buite — breo — ur — 
drag — breo. Some of thefe are diftincl: from all the pre- 
ceding. 

The Hebrew w« ; Gr. n», ; and L. ignis, are kindred 
with fome of the mentioned. 

I fhall prefently fhow that fome of the obfoletes for wa- 
ter and fire which are not referable to any of the modern, 
have yet extenfive kindred families, when they with 
others come under fome interefting views ; in mean time 
I remark how narrow the clalfic and modern European 
limits are for the fearch of primitive words ; and that ma- 
ny of thefe might have been loft. The mentioned claffic 
words were the only current ones in the refpe&ive lan- 
guages: the relatives of water (real or apparent) engrofs local 
three-fourths of modern Europe, and a part of Alia ; yet 

how 
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how numerous are the words in all thefe languages relative 
to water and fire ! and how many have no radicals yet 
known in any part of the world ! without infilling that 
fuch implying necefTary origines from fire and water, the 
number of thofe which were of primitive ufe, as rain, a 
/pring, &c. is fo great as to confirm the great improbabi- 
lity of all languages having a common lburce. Whoever 
has leifure and ability to compare the numerous words for 
other things, as for the principal members of the body, 
&c. will be the more convinced of this truth. 

We can difcover among a great part of mankind very 
fcanty and rude commencements of language, marks of a 
very fimple flate, yet ftamped by the rational faculty : a 
glimpfe of this animates thefe laborious inquiries, which 
would otherwife be fatiguing dreams. 

The firft number feems not to have had an original ab- 
ftract fenfe, but to have denoted fometbing, and been ap- 
plied to all the obje&s which had yet no fpecific name. 
It is accordingly ftill ufed in many languages as an article : 
— in all the Teutonic, as : E. a matt — G. tin man — S. en 
man — in the French, Spanifh, Italian, and Portuguefe, as 
Fr. un homme — Po. huma porta a gate — in the Finnic, as 
yxi waimOy a woman. It has alfo a plural in feveral lang- 
uages, of a fimilar meaning, as E. ones — S. cnar 9 thofe, 
fuch — Fr. les uns, fome. 

Several names of the fecond number imply addition and 
much, as appears from their near affinity with the terms 
for thofe : Go. Ay, too — G. zuvie/md H. te vee/ y too much. 

Several names of the third relate to words expreffive of 
greatnefi and ftrength : — »;<£• a military chief — *$>% and 

ter were ufed to exprefs the extraordinary, both Amply 
and in compounds. Some of the others are alfo ana- 
logous with terms for augmenting : as the Hebrew 4 with 
—"2 to increafe ; and its < and 1 o with Arabic words for 

thicknefs and confociation. 

3 S The 
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The cognation of the firft numeral names with thoie of 
the fingers is in feveral cafes difcoverable ; and came from 
the primitive mode of counting ; which is alio preferved 
in feveral phrafes that remain both in ancient writings, and 
in modern languages: — mi^i** is to reckon on the ringers, 
to count, to coniider — per digitos computare is the Latin 
— Herodotus has in his Thalia im j 1 **™**, .^^mct*;. — Per- 
fect knowledge of a thing is expreffed in having it at 
the fingers end — Fr. fcavoir fur le bout du doit : P. na 
palcach zviedziek ; and ftupid perfons muft fometimes hear, 
if you cannot count by the fingers^ get help from the toes.* 

Mod nations have the ten cardinal numbers different, 
and then advance by adding the firft and the reft in fuc- 
ceflion till ao, as L. undecim, 1 1 ; but fome have begun 
the compounding from five, or fix, &c. as appears from 
fome of the given fpecimens. This proves that mankind 
endeavoured to form fignificant words in the early ftate of 
language, and its progrefs bears evident marks of the fame 
method. Anaylfing languages on a large and extenfive 
fcale we perceive that the ifolated words bear no propor- 
tion to the kindred, and alfo that the greater part of 
thefe are derived ; we can trace many families from to- 
tally different roots, fee the manner of their early growth, 
and how they gradually entwined with numerous impor- 
tant obje&s of human life. I fliall therefore prefent fome 
ancient and interefting words in their family connections : 
— Light has thefe relatives : fire, fun, moon, ftars ; day, 
the dawn, and evening-glow; the Iky, lightning, and 
lucid meteors ; eyes, and the human face, feeing ; vifible, 
clear, bright; principal light colours; beauty of com- 
pletion, efpecially fair and ruddy ; mental qualities : in- 
tellectual, as, contemplating, thinking, believing, gueffing, 

and 

* See Lhuyds remarks on the Cantabrian numbers. 

Some modern tribes have made little progrefs in arithmetic in comparifon 
with other arts, as fulling, hunting, &c. Few among the Kamtchadeles 
can count to ioo ; the greater part reckon firft on the fingers, then on the 
toes ; and exclaim whither now J 
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and moral, particularly candour; celebrity; felicity in various 
forms, ferenity, joy, gaiety, comfort; gold, filver, and pre- 
cious ftones; trees, flowers, and plants of analogous quali- 
ties, &c : — \x.folas light, foilear, clear, foillfighim to fhine ; 
fuil, eye, Jilleadh, afpect ; folafam to comfort, pleafe ; fual, 
celebrated — W.Jylby-ar, to fee clearly; C. fell, look, fight 
— A. fella3, afpecl — L. and S. fol, D. foel j R.folnze, P. 
flonce, B. Jlunce, the fun — G. felig, H. zalig, S. falig, 
blefied : in modern fenfe, efpecially the fouls in heaven : 
the German fignifies alfo a defundt of illuftrious memory 
—A. S.feolfer, +S. and D.folf; G. fitter, S. filver, H. 
zilver, filver— rGr. su*,, light, fplendor, s«>>«» to fhine; 
s«*K the moon— R. zelen, P. zielen, the green colour — 
F. Jilma, eye : — Gr. «>•», light, fplendor +eye, break of 
day ; «vyi» to fhine ; «>«.'« to wonder, envy, «>«?oe, wonder- 
ful, elegant, «>•«;«» the fun : — A. S. aegh, M. G. augo, G. 
auge, H. oog, S. oga, eye ; Is. eige to contemplate : — Ir. 
grian, grioth, the fun ; grianflad the folftice, grionach 
funny ; griofaidh, embers, -\-gris fire — S. gry, to dawn, 
gryning, dawning — G. gr'un, H. groen, S. gron, green — 
W. A. gures, Ca. goria, heat ; P gorp , R. goriu, B. £oW)K, 
to burn — G.gathren, to ferment: — Ir. teine, fire, tinlighe, 
fiery ; teinteach lightning — A. S. tinan, S. teenda, M. S. 
tandian, A. S. tendan, Is. tendra+TL> find, to kindle — A. S. 
twinkle, F. elinceler, S. tindra, to twinkle — E. //«/£/, gay 
trapping — F. teint, a tinge ; Gr. *iiy<», L. //V/gtf, to tinge 
— S. Hinder, tinder — Ch. fieri, la. ten heaven — Ch. tan 
red : — Ir. dearg, red, crimfon ; deargam, to make red, 
blufh, kindle-J-J<swr an eye ; dearcam to fee — W. dryx, a 
face, mirror, edryx to fee — Gr. /•>«, /ip*^*/, to fee ; tint 1 * 
afpe£t ; a p *|j { vifion — Ir. drag fire, anger ; draigeighean, a 
chafing difh ; dragbod, fire tail, (name of the lefTer bear 
ftar ; dralg, a dragon ; -\-dreach, a figure, image : — P. biali, 
R. beluji, white : P. palam, B. palim, to burn ; K.palem'e 
burning — AS. £i*7, baelfyr, a funeral pile ; S. bal the pile 

3 S 2 on 
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on which the bodies of great malefactors are burnt after 
execution — A. paelon a- frying pan ; Fr. po'e'k, Po. palio, 
a frove — L. palam, in open light — palko, pallidus, &c. 
relative of pale, fignifying faint white — Gr. atcxa* and 
n=..\x*!, originally, afterwards poetically, fun and moon — 
The Eftlandians, Carelians, and Affani (an Afiatic tribe) 
call heat pal/aw, falava,pala — The Chickkafas, and Chok- 
tahs in North America call the fummer tome palle: the 
former call warm, hot palle : — \.-\-breo, fire, flame; bre- 
ogham to bake — S. brenna, G. brennen, to burn — AS. 
bcorhte, light ; beorn a prince — MG. bairht-\-S. biart, 
bright — AS. bredan, S. brada, to broil — W. bryd'io to heat — 
Gr. wf»»« to burn — W. bore, A. beure, the dawn — S. bry 
to moleft, irritate — %ber, beer, eye: — Ir. daigh, doigh 
lire, hope, truft, opinion, conjecture+daighead to burn 
— S. dag, G. tag, H. daag, day ; S. dagas, to dawn — W. 
teg, S. dagelig, handfome : — Ma. tua, fire ; tuara fight — 
P. tivarz, B. twdr, face ; P. twarz, S. tvars, to ones face — 
W. tuntil to mine — AS. tungel a planet, tungla, ftars ; 
tungol-crceft aftronomy, magical aftrology— S. tungle, the 
moon : yet a current word in feveral provinces — Ch. toung 
the eaft — F. tunne, to know ; tunnus thceti a miracle : — 
G. miraz, to fee ; mi rat look, afpcdfc : la. mini to look, gaze 
— L. miror, to admire, gaze — F. miroir a mirror — W. mirain, 
fplendid; E. mirth, pleafure, gaiety — AS. «2<£r//Hlluftrious ; 
marrnejfa? enfigns — S. marka, S. mercken, F. remarquer, 
to remark, obferve: — Ch. fun, a luminous object, refpe£t- 
able — Ma. fchun, MG. funno, AS. and 111. funna, the 
fun; S. funnan the fouth ; C. M.fuun, 'F.fuvi, fummer 
— S. fyn fight, fynas to appear — Ir. fona, profperous, 
blefTed: — Ir. meanann, very clear — L. mane, break of day; 
manifejius, clear; monile a jewel — AS. mane, mona, S. mane, 
D. maane, H. maan, G. mond, Pe. maue, moon — S. mena, 

G. 

:|: The words thus marked arc taken from the Focabulari* Comparativa 
above mentioned. 
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G. meincn, H. meenen, to think, mean — AS. menas, 
jewels — Fr. Ch. mien, countenance — meon the fun among 
fome of the North Americans : — AS. Jtecna, M. G.Jiairn, 
JH.Jicrre, G.Jlern, S.Jticrsia, "D.Jiierne} i'e Jiarb, Jler, 
a ftar — W. y/lyried to obferve ; Is. flara, S.Jf/fa, to ftare 
— G. ftirn the forehead— Gr. «i>« ftars — AS. torth fplen- 
did, illuftrious ; tortbeft-tungIa> the fun (brighteft planet) 
— Thor the celebrated northern God, whofe name is pre- 
ferved in many things : S. tors-manad, January ; AS. thofs- 
daeg, S. tors dag, G. dormers— H. donder-dag, thurfday ; S. 
tor-dk, thunder, (the rattling coach of thor) — L. /or/v'/ a fire 
brand, torreo, to burn, parch : S. torr dry, torka to dry — Fi. 
paiwa, La. baiwe, day — Gr. <pu?4» to purify and brighten ; 
<*«<£.•, fplendid : poetically the fun ; alfo an aftrological 

prophet : — lr.-f-/v7J/ft an eye; keqfam to finge S.+gq/hm, 

curious; gr/fa, to guefs; E. gaze to look eagerly — Gr. 
»«kt»c, heat — Fi. kacfi, the month of June : — kafvsonfa face, 
katzomaan to behold — H. Ch. \"P fummer; "n chafah, 
to fee, with relatives for fight, window, lightning, and 
ritn oracle, or divine vifion — in North America kindred 

words have a wide range : — keefeque, hkeejque, eye ; kijji- 
qua, keeJJokoO) day ; kiefuck, kij?jek y heaven ; kijebis y kif- 
cbeffu, kcfhuje, he/how, kef us > kejis, for fun and moon j the 
laft for both among the Pottawatameh — In a part of North- 
ern Afia fummer is called keza, kijlet, kifcbrin, and a ftar 
kieji, kifcbeka: — net light, -ok fire, flame, jewel: #r/wand 
tumminiy the precious ftones on the breaft-plate of the 
Hebrew highprieft ; the laft word has puzzled the philolo- 
gers much, becaufe they tranflated it perfection from a wrong 
derivation, it being referable to the mentioned tome, and 
the Cornifh tomder heat : the extenfive family of the ur 
both in the eaft and weft is known, as uro> aurum, &c. 
I only remark that the Finnic auringo, the fun, is fimilar, 
as the French jour, day : — W. go/ae t C. golou, A. gou/ou, 
light ; W. goh/g, eye — f-S. gloo to eye; glod fiery coals ; 

AS. 
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g/ovan to glow — AS. G. gold, S. guld, gulf, gold — S. gul, 
G. gelb, yellow — Ir. geal, white; gealac the moon — S. 
glad, glad, gladias to rejoice: — H. fzitn eje, relative of 
feeming — :\: St eye — Is. fa, S. fe, G. fehen, to fee, &c. 
in all the Teutonic : S. anjigte, G. angejicht, the face : — 
H. nap, fun, day — napue to burn, fcald, in the language 
of Greenland :— R. ^j-, eye, glqju to polifh, brighten — W. 
A. Ir. glas green, Ir. glajbhan (green white) pale ; glafanach 
the dawn — AS. glaes, S.glas, G. glhfs, H. .g'/tfz, glafs : — 
la. 7?, the fun — H.y£««/fplendor ; fenybfa, pine tree,* — S. 
-H/otf, fire — AS. fndan, S.finna, to fine — It. F. S.fn, G. 
/«//, F.fne fine, Y.fneffe, cunning: — F. walkeus, light, 
walkia, white, fire — E+welkin, the Iky. — B. wz^, P. 
miefiac, R. m'efiaftch, the moon — Ir. maifeach, bright, fair, 
brave ; maifeachd, pleafantnefs, elegance ; maifighim to 
adorn — AS. leoht, lyht, M. S. liuhats, Is. G. H. /«v&/, S. 
lius, D. /yx, lr.-f/w, light : S.+lboa, to fhine : AS. lige, lias, 
G. /ofo, S. laga, flame : Ch. lo fire — L. /^x, light, with many 
proper and Greek relatives — W. Iheyver, leuyrx, light ; 
Ihygad, eye — W. Ihhyad, Ihoer, C. lur, A. laor, the moon 
— R. lizie, G. anlitz, S. anlete, face ; — all thefe may have 
one ftock, at moft they are reducible from two: — L. fax, 
W.fagal, G.fackely S. facia, a torch : L. facies, the face; 
Ir. feacam to behold, feachain a view, feackadoir a wizard : 
S. fager, beautiful: — Gr. «V», to fee : W. trem, drern, 
light : G. traunty H. droom, S. drom, a dream — AS. </raz*» 
melody, joy : E. m'w, neat, pretty; (provincial) trimpot, the 
fame — S. atra, defire. 

Sound is another fource of very ample derivation, both 
by its general property, and many variations : of names 
for wind, ftorm, breeze, &c. cataracts, roar of billows, 
purling of brooks, &c. thunder in diverfe modes; for 

quadrupeds, 

* The Latin //«a/ has probably this origin : its German name tann e , 
Swedifti fur, far, E. fir, relate to fire, light ; before the ufe of candles, 
torches were made from it, and are yet in frequent ufe among the northern 
country people. 
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quadrupeds, birds, fnakes, infedts expreflive of their pe- 
culiar notes : for hearing and ear, tongue, voice, fpeaking, 
calling, naming; particular modulations of the voice, as 
hallooing, whifpering, whittling, finging, cries of joy and 
forrow, anger, fear, courage : terms for audible, notori- 
ous, good and bad fame, &c. Jn cultivated fociety, 
former general words are applied to mulic, eloquence, 
poetry, reading, teaching ; the feelings of the heart are 
told in congenial words, that well diftinguifli the tender 
Jtg/j from the groan ; the fublime and affecting voices of 
inanimate nature, and the melodies of birds, are marked in 
proper terms : — E. pea/, a loud found, as of thunder, bells : 
lr. Sella to clafh loudly — G. belkn to bark — :\:pel, pael, 
pal, among thirteen Afiatic tribes ear : Ca. and La. kin- 
dred, (Chilefe call ears pilum) — F. appeller, to call ; epeller 
to fpell : to fpeak : AS. Jpellian to relate, teach ; /pel, fable, 
hiftory, doctrine ; fpellunge, colloquy ; Jpel-bok, book of 
homilies ; fpelboda, ipeaker, ambaflador---S-.^<?/, G.fpiel, 
H. /peel, any kind of mufic, alfo play, game, all with 
feveral correlates — E. fpell, charm, originally incantation : 
— H. Ch. >j'ip kol, voice, any noife, as thunder — Fi. kieli, 
CM. :\;.kelle, kill, keli, tongue— T. kulak ear : Fi. kuulla to 
hear, kuulkat, hear ye — Gr. »*u u , S. kalla, to call, name 
— S. gala to crow, is an ancient word of a very large fa- 
mily : L. gallus, a cock ; AS. galluc a hen ; gale a nightin- 
gale, called in G. nachtegall, and in S. H. nearly fo ; 
C. M. galo goofe ; gorgol a wild cock : Is. gale to fing, 
hollow ; G. gall, a loud cry ; S. gall, clear and loud — 
AS. galan, to inchant ; golden, inchanter, galdor-craft , 
forcery by incantation j Is. galldur means the fame art, to 
which many other northern words relate as lr. gallraghad, 
divination : — AS. hlowan to bawl, hlowung lowing, any voci- 
feration ; hlyd tumult j hlyjl hearing j hlyfe fame, hlyfan 
to celebrate : AS. hlud, S. Hud, G. laat loud; S. lyfna to 
liften — W. klyftear, W. klyued, C. klouaz, A. klevet, lr. 
kluynim, kluijim, to hear — W. klodvaur, lr. cluiteach, L. 

inclyius, 
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inclytus, famous — Gr. *?«-'«, to hear, attend, obey; *xtTo f , 
audible, celebrated : — *m, voice, difcourfe, meffage ; ™i&«, 
to caui'e a found, fpeak: «/«<?, loud, celebrated — Lat. audio 
to found, hear, attend, obey : — Is. quedia to fpeak ; S. quaeda 
to ling: — Gr. t x , found, »x ia to refound : <*«•», ear, hearing, 
report, oration ; «x*», to hear, underfland, be named — P. B. 
R. ucbo ear — in moil European languages echo refonance : 
— Gr. /2p*'*fi>; to found : S. braka to craili ; braeka to bleat ; 
fpraka to fnap as fome firewood — AS. fpraekan, G.fprechen, 
H. fpreeken to fpeak : S. fpraka to chat ; G. fpracbe, H. 
fpraak, S.Jprak language : — Ir. buireadb, to bell, roar, bray 
— MS. iraard, H. woord, AS. word, G. wort, S. ord a 
word : — E. toll to found a bell — S.+tt/lla to fing : AS. 
t el Ian, to tell : S. for tali a to relate, talja to number — T. 
and 15 Tartar tribes :|: //'//, tell, dil tongue : S. tal, fpeech, 
oration, tala to fpeak: — H. harangozas, a found : harang 
a bell : Go. hark a noife, baren, to hollow : S. harugla a 
fpecies of very loud owl — AS. bearpe, G. harfe, Fr. barpe, 
H. harp, S. Po. Sp. barpa, a harp — Fr. harangue, ora- 
tion : Caraib. arianga to fpeak — L. orare to fpeak, L. 
auris, G. obr, H, oor, Fr. oreille, S. era, Is. «/■#, AS. 
ft?r<% ear — organ, orchedter, &c. are relatives ; and proba- 
bly Orpheus the celebrated Tbraeian who charmed Tartarus 

itfelf by the plaintive drains for his Eurydice.— ■ 

Thefe fads with many more throw a light on the rudi- 
ments of early languages and manners : — as the terms for 
fpeaking were congenial with the general pronunciation, 
they indicate a mixture of different tribes : as ^im», i™, 
x«x<*., in the Greek ; tal and fprak in the Swedifh : the dif- 
ferent qualities of the founds exprefs congenial mental dif- 
pofitions, as lively and dull, ftrong and weak, polite and 
coarfe ; the rudenefs of a tribe muft have been the grofler, 
as it called its own fpeech, and the noifes of groveling or 
fierce beafts by one name. In the progrefs of language 
the primaeval terms for fpeech are accordingly either fo 
poliflied as to be almoft changed, or appropriated to natu- 
ral 
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ral founds and to the voices of animals : — Thus W. lolio 
a relative of *«**'« means prating, S. prat, which are never- 
thelefs of the refpectable *?«««•, and w*», knowledge, pru- 
dence. 

Some forms in nature are very prominent, and alfo com- 
mon to numerous objects ; many of which have from this 
caufe obtained fimilar names, however different in other 
refpe&s. Among thefe the convex in various modes make 
an ample clafs : the heavenly vault ; fvvelling hills and 
mountains ; bending valleys ; bays of the fea, coves of 
lakes and rivers, meanders of brooks ; the heads of many 
trees, fhrubs and plants, more or lefs globular, oval, coni- 
cal, and the arches of their branches; fruits in general, 
among which elegant rounds are lb prevalent, from the 
lofty cocoa-nut to the ftately pine apple, and its humble 
rival the beautiful and delicious ftrawberry ; feveral parts 
of animal bodies, as the head, breaft, belly, rounds of 
the arms, thighs, and legs, balls of the hands, feet, and 
eyes, knuckles, elbows, and knees. The following few 
examples are terms that imply convex, and take in parts 
of the human body : — W.pil, C. pel/en, h.bul, AS. pil, 
H. bol, G. ball, S. ball, F. balk, boule. Po. bola, L. P. pi/a, 
a ball — AS. Go. bolla a round cup, bowl — H. bol, S. G. 
bulk, a round loaf of bread — G. poljler, AS. S. boljler, a 
bolder — G. beule, S. balde a boil — bulla a packet ; hence 
letters, mandates, &c. as the Popes bull — AS. bolt a houfe ; 
bolde a village : H. G. S. boll-verck, bulwark (all from cir- 
cular fortification, and alfo hilly fituation — H. bol+E. poll, 
the head : this remains in poll-tax, pollard-trees, &c. — W. 
bol, Ir. bolg, S. b'dlg, G. balg, belly — AS. bilig, bellows : 
many Teutonic relatives for veflels of convex lhape : — Ir. 
dor, fvvelling, borr a bunch, knob — AS. G. H. S. berg, 
mountain, hill — AS. berien, G. H. beer, S. bar, berries 
—•AS. beorg, G. S. borg, a fortified place : from which is 
M.G baurgs and E. borough, a town — Ca. burrua, the 

3 T head : 
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head : peruyue, wig, a general European word : — L. collis, 
S. kulk, a hill — S. P. ku/a, G. kugel, H. kogef, a ball — 
Ir.-j-co//, the head: — S. kupa, a hilloc — AS. kope, G.h/p- 
pe, H. kop, S. kopp, Ir. £«^a, Fr. coupe, Po. ce/w, Gr. 
»")8/3«, a round cup — cupola, convex roof : relatives in arts, 
&c. — Gr. *^j8»i O.kopf, H. /'o/>, the head: — Gr. ^*«c, a 
hill, the neck, &c. — R. golova, P. glova, B. hlava, the 
head: — \x.bajk, round, bafecharnte, globular — T. %bajh, 
the head : — S. G. brink, W. ^rj«, a hill — W. bron y breaft ; 
S. br/nga, breaft of animals, but in partial ufe for human : 
Ir. broin, belly j bru, womb: — AS. breojt, G. brujl, S. 
brojl, H. borft, breaft — to burjl implies fwelling — arm- 
borfl, a fpecies of bow, very formidable, often mentioned in 
ancient northern hiftory : — AS. eagapl, G. augapfel, H. 
oogccppel, the eye ball : aval, apel, &c. being an old word 
for many kinds of round fruits, and relative of L. avellana 
hazel nut : — AS. bugen, G. beugeti, S. b'oja, to bend— AS. 
bog, arch, bough of a tree — W. bua, Ir. boya, S. bage t 
H. boog, G. bogen, a bow for mooting — H. bogt, a gulf 
— S. bog, G. bug, the bow of a veflel, fhoulder of ani- 
mals — H. bulk, G. bauchy S. buk, belly — AS. earm-eln-boga, 
G. ellbogen, H. e/leboog, S. armboge, elbow — The Teuto- 
nic abounds in relatives, fimple and compound : — R. gnu 
to bend ; AS. hnigan to nod — AS. kneou, Is. hnie, H. G. 
knie, S. £/ra?, Gr. yfov, L. ,§■<?««, knee : — Gr. K«fiwr«, to bend 
— W. C. Ir. cam crooked — Ir. camog a bay : W. cum a val- 
ley — W. cam, A. camet, Ir. keim, a ftep ; keimnyin, to 
walk — AS. cuman, MG. quiman, S. komma> G. kommen, 
"Xa come — It. gambq, ¥.jambe> leg; It. cam/no, Po. caminho, 
F. chemin, way, road ; It. caminare, to walk — AS. hamm, 
fold of the knee : G. hamme, F. jambon, a ham, gam- 
mon : — W. guyro, to bend : L. gyrus , a circle — Sip.jarrete 
the ham, F. jarret, fold of the knee — Hu.Jarm, to walk, 
yar<?.f, going — C. ^rr, leg ; garas to walk — E. garter is 
related. 

The 
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The extent of derivation in the human body appears 
further in thefe examples : — names of blood and red are evi- 
dent correlates in the H. Ch. «!, »n» — Hu. v'er, veres — > 
Ir. cm, cruan :flan, jiann\* — Compound words for fome 
parts ; F. cou de pled, (neck of the foot) the wrift : gras, 
and, pommeau de la jambe, calf of the leg — The Greeks 
called it j-« f oxr»,«<*, (belly of the leg, before they adopted 
<riK P « : The Poles and Ruffians call it ikra t which alfo llg- 
nifies the eggs in fifti, and a foft fubftance in general. 
The Greeks, Romans, and Britifh called the toes fingers 
of the feet, as the French, Ruffians, Poles ftill do. 

It is alfo a remarkable fa<5t in the hiftory of languages, 
that general names were applied to parts or fpecies, when 
a better diftin&ion became necefTary, from a wifh both to 
preferve old words, and to leffen the number of new. 
As different portions of the people did not always adopt 
the improvement at once, and afterwards might apply the 
firft name to different parts and objeclis ; and as in the 
mingling of tribes and languages names were fometimes 
by miftake applied to fimilar things, or adjoining parts ; 
(f. e. that of thigh to leg) the procefs of diftin&ion can- 
not be traced without prolix inquiries in many cafes ; I 
fhall therefore felect a few clear fpecimens: — H. Ch. pw 
denotes generally the leg, but fometimes the whole limb 
above the foot to the body, though the thigh with hip and 
loin had a feparate name ny_ : ">" hand reprefents not feldom 

the whole arm, as in the odd expreffion, arms of his bands 
(Gen. xlix. 24.) — Gr. xh, hand, is by ancient authors 
ufed for the whole arm : <rxUn, leg, frequently includes the 
foot — L. pes, foot, denotes the whole forequarter of an 
ox in Virgil's Georg. V. 55 : — W. yfguidh, C.Jkudh, A. 
jkoas, fhoulder : Ca. e/cuas t hand — Ca. befoa, arm : Ir.-f- 
bos, hand : W. bys, A. bes, bis, C. bez, finger — W. koes, 

3 T a loin, 

* Tie Delawares in N. America call blood moocum, red machkue, machlttu 
morning and evening red, machcumen, to dye red. 
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1 in, hanch : Ir. cos, leg, foot — Ir. lairge, thigh, leg ; 
lorga, foot, lorg, a footftep — G. fe /•, leg : Ir. feren thigh 
— W. braix, A. brex, C. breh, arm : Ir. -\-brak, arm, 
hand :■ — The Poles and Ruffians have no peculiar name for 
the hand, for the refpe&ive reka, ruka, fignify alfo the 
arm ; nor do they well diftinguifh this from the moulder, 
P. ramie, R. pletfcbo, meaning both : — The Germans name 
both the thigh and leg fchenckel, though the latter is alfo 
called bein : G. Jhinka, H. Jhink, S. Jkinka, a gammon : 
AS. fconc, S.Jkank, leg; (the modern is only vulgar for 
the human, but more common for that of animals, as E. 
fhank — b.+Jkunk, a fold, Jkunka to limp. 

It is very probable that lome tribes had at firft only one 
name for the whole limb that comprehends the loin, thigh, 
knee, leg, and foot, which they confidered as a bozv, and 
named it accordingly. The whole arm was viewed and 
called in a fimilar manner by fome, as appears from names 
of the parts, implying curvature — thus «*•» means elbow, 
arm, and part below it : W. A. elin, C. gelen, I. ulin, el- 
bow : T. eel, with Tartar- varieties, hand : all akin to el 
in the mentioned elbows. Perhaps a common name ferved 
for both the upper and lower branches among fome — *y*CK* y 
which is of a large curve-family fignified the bend of both 
arm and knee — AS. earmfcancan meant the lower parts of 
the arms — Some words of the fame root fignify both walk- 
ing, &c. and a&ions of the arms, as, lr. gabham to go 
pafs, take, receive, beat : gabhal, travelling, +gabhail,fpoil, 
booty— gabhal a fork : gabhal fhir the groin (fork of the 
thighs) related to numerous Teutonic and Celtic words, 
as S. gqjfel, G. gabel a fork for eating, ftirring the fire, 
&c.) — W. gavael, kymmeryd to apprehend : — P. bieze, to 
run, MS. by/a to run to and fro ; S.+b'6jla to ftir bufily : 
E. bufy and bujinefs imply exertion, and fpeed. 

I leave this article with a trembling glimpfe on the 
manners of primaeval men ! reflecting on the rudenefs of 

favages 
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favages that ftill occupy one-third of the globe, on the fol- 
lies, vices, and crimes in modern civilization, the foibles 
of the beft among us, I anxioufly inquire, does a conli- 
derable portion of the human fpecies prefer falfehood to 
truth, malice to goodnefs, and mifery to happinefs ! or is 
there a divine ray in the human mind, that gradually dif- 
fipates the twilight and fogs of morning, and a heavenly 
feed in the heart, that in its growth fupprenes by degrees 
the weeds and thorns of vice ! and changes the wild waftes 
both of the earth and of human fociety into a delightful 
garden ! my foul confides in the progreffive improvement, 
and final perfection, of all that fprung from the fourcc 
of good ', and it abhors the doctrines of original depravity 
and revolving changes of good and evil ! if the infancy of 
of our fpecies was ignorant and freaky, let us hope that the 
fooliJJo and wicked boys of our times will befucceeded by men*. 
Some of the names common to the limbs of men and 
beafts {how the near approach of favage to mere animal 
life : ancient and modern languages have fuch, for exam- 
ple, thofe of our arms and their anteriors — H. Ch. \r>j 

arm is often ufed in this manner (as Num. \i. 19, 20. 
Deut. xviii. 3 — h*x ,al occurs likewife in ancient Greek for 
the fhoulder of quadrupeds — our Teutonic arm is akin 
to the Latin annus, that fignified the fame, The fangs 
and clutches both of bipeds and four-footed are in Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages called hands, and not only 
figuratively ; becaufe many etymons, and many obfolete 
names of hand ftill ufed for thofe animal organs, make a 
primseval identity very probable, as : — S. taffe, G. tatze, 
a paw — S. taga, to take ; Gr. *«?«, to apprehend : L. tagax, 
rapacious — H. taag, F. tache, a talk — H. taak, a branch : 
S. taggy a pricket — F. grijfe, G. greiff, claw of large 
prey-birds— S. gripa, D. gribe, G. greifen, AS. gripan, 
to apprehend, gripe — Ir. griov, hand, claw, foot — S. grip, 
a large falcon : Gr. y f {+, L. gryphus, G. greifF, the gryf- 

fin : — 
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fin : — TL.fang clutch, is a relative of finger, which belongs 
to all the Teutonic, and of many others, as AS. fangan, 
S.fanga, to catch, captivate — Ir.jang, a raven ; S./ang, 
a ("pedes of owl : — A. pah, the palm, appears related to 
paw ; and \V. lhau to claw, which is with variation in the 
whole Teutonic. Plundering and fighting being the chief 
bufmefs of the hand in a favage ftate, it well deferved the 
fame name with the clutches of lions and vultures; and 
tliis character is recorded in many derivative words and 
phrafes: — C. M. gar a, hand : C. gurey, S. gi'dra, to a£t, 
do — S. g/erningy action, fignifies in the law afTault : E.-j- 
gare to wound — D. kaard, a fword : — Pe. daft, hand — S. 
antafta, G. betaften, to attack : E. put to the teft is related : 
— C. dorn, hand, is the root of the tournaments fo famous 
in ancient chivalry : — Ma. gala, hand — gallant a general 
term for courage : — h.-\-frag, hand — S. fragd, bravery, 
active talents: — AS. ellen, power, fortitude; ellen-rof, 
mighty, illuftrious ; ellen-lceka, a boxer. 

Neverthelefs I cannot find any word that implies praife 
of abfolute murder ; and the ferocious Scythian languages 
have fome that reprobate it when committed by treachery 
or in cold blood. Among thefe is the AS. nithing, with 
its relatives : its meaning is well preferved in the 1 2th chap- 
ter of the Swedifh criminal code, which defines and 
punifhes Hidings vark, a general term for feveral bafe kinds 
of afTault and murder, to wit, fecret ; infidious ; on per- 
fons incapable of defence, as minors ; thofe who are afleep, 
fwimming or bathing, &c* Some words of barbarous 
origin come to fignify true heroifm in a civilized fociety : 
thus the Swedifh kampe, figures as a hero in modern mi- 
litary poems, though he is a brother of the Britifh kam- 
piur, a boxer, and of all the European champions : the 

Swedifh 

* Nid-Jlang, and riding the Jiang, which in fome parts of Scotland is an 
infamous chaftifement of men who beat their wives, are mentioned by John 
Callander, Efq. in his comment on two ancient Scottifli poems : the gabcrlw 
zie man, &c. 
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Swedifh Urania, to appoint, order, is ufed only in folemn 
public ads, as vad bcramad Riksdag, well orderec 1 diet ; 
yet it fprings from ram, fang of a bear or lion, and is a 
relative of rama to catch, clutch, and of the Polifh ramie, 
arm. 



Art. II. On the Early Condition of the Earth, Animals, 

and Vegetables. 

Many ancient words contain important records on thefe 
objects : I fhall {ketch a few, and firft fuch as will clear up the 
problem, whether the water has formerly covered a greater 
part of the earth ? for this purpofe we mull examine the 
names of land which are derived from water, and alfo the 
names of water, which imply a former greater depth or 
extent. Mountains, hills, woods, plains, and habitations, 
as villages, manors, &c. were frequently named from ad- 
jacent parts of the fea, lakes, and rivers; has the water 
retired from many of thefe, and how far ? extenfive low 
lands may ftill retain the names of morafles ? Wide tracts 
which are but a few feet under water may fignify priftine 
depth ? creeks, ponds, and brooks may tell that they have 
been bays, lakes, rivers. Thefe inquiries demand a com- 
parifon of modern, obfolete, and local words of water, and 
of its various collections in the languages of feveral coun- 
tries : confiderable light is alfo attainable from the appel- 
lations of aquatic animals, and vegetables ; and from the 
proper names of lakes, rivers, iflands, &c. many of which 
denote water. 

That part of Europe which continues a miry wafte, 
would if cultivated fupport millions, while millions have 
been deftroyed for conquefts in icy wildernefles, in the 
burning climes of the Eaft and Weft Indies, and for a lit- 
tle more elbow room on the Rhine, whofe pure ftream 

has 
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has been for centuries tainted with human blood ! but per- 
haps many of thefe morafles have been deep and wide 
haunts of fea monfters ! within a few years how many 
bogs that fwallowed the unwary traveller, and poifoned the 
adjacent villages, have been changed into flowery meads ! 
the human heart will alfo be cleanfed ! if finks of corrup- 
tion are necefiary, they will be few and narrow ! the fol- 
lowing large mire-families are near relatives of great wa- 
ters : — Is. mar, AS. mere, moor, S. moras, myra, G. mora/1, 
H. maras, F. marals, a moor — W. A. mor, Ir.mttir, AS. 
mere, R. B. more, P. morze, G. meer, Fi. men, L. mare, 
the fea. The root of all is very ancient, perhaps prior to 
the Gr. ^> to flow, and the lake maris of Egypt. Pliny 
mentions morimarufa as a part of the northern fea, ob- 
fcurely known, but no doubt fo named from freezing (Fi. 
marras, winter; P. marzne, to congeal: — S. moj/ar, modes 
— Gr. ,««/*T, t , the Mseotic lake, that communicates with 
the Black fea — Hu. motfar, a morafs : R. mojos, motfehu, 
P. mocze to dip, moiften : — Fens, extenfive in fome parts 
of ancient Fngland, and remaining in part : the word, 
though Gothic, is not underftood in a great part of Swe- 
den ; but many places there have kindred names — Ftmen, 
one of the Danilh iflands — Sinus Venedicus in ancient geo- 
graphy — L. fons, a fpring : — Fi. Juo, a moor, or mofs : S. 
Jump, G.fumpf, a pool — AS. feo, the fea : H. zee, G.fee, S. 
fid, fea, lake : la. fuijji, a feaman. The fame words mean 
both lakes and moors in feveral languages, which indicates 
that their difference was not ftriking; as Gr. M/*n; W. 
Ihynn+grelyn ; S. trafk ; Yx.jarfvi. In Lapland and Fin- 
land are bodies of fhallow water above an hundred miles 
in length, with numerous iflands, fome places of depth, 
and ftored with fi(h. The fens and meers of England 
were formerly fimilar : Camden defcribes the WittePs mere 
lake in Huntingdonfhire as fix miles in length, and three 
in breadth, clear, deep, and full of fifh.* As the fhores 

of 

* Britannia Antiqua. p. 500. 
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of thefe waters grow by the gradual accumulation of mud, 
they may finally fhrink into a narrow compafs, ftill retain- 
ing the original name, though it comes to fignify what they 
really are ; but this muft not prevent our exploring the 
etymon : thus the large hollows in the woods of Sweden 
called lagor, often dry, are probably relicks of lakes, and 
relatives of the W- Ibux, Ir. loch, names of the fine lakes 
in Ireland and North Britain ; the rather as feveral marks 
indicate their ancient ufe in Scandinavia : proper names of 
fome lakes, particularly the old Laugur of Mcelarn, a 
lake that at ftockholm opens into the Baltic, 80 miles leng: 
the Finnifh taki for a bay, &c. 

R. lugia, G. lache, ponds, are of the fame family. As all 
the names for morafles are related to rivers, lakes, &c. 
and not feldom the fame word fignifies the one in one 
country, and the other in another, they merit confideration. 
Names that in modern fenfe mean only a brook, do not 
prove that it was always fo, for many examples mow the 
ancient want of diftinct names: as Gr. vrora^o W. avon, 
fignify rivers of very different kinds. 

Many names of meadows denote wet : — Gr. m^a — A. 
fcenneck — Ir. leana, (from leann, W. Ihyn, liquor.) — R. 
luga\¥. laga- — G. wiefe : alien :* — When the fea retires, 
extenfive lands retain the names of mores, as the Downs, 
the marches in Germany and Scotland, &c. but in time thefe 
will not be intelligible without knowing obfolete names 
for the fea. The fame applies to places in the vicinity of 
that, lakes, rivers : — hills in low lands frequently fignify 
ifland% as holme, an ancient general Teutonic, and ftill 
the common name for fmall iflands in the Svvedifh lakes. f 

3 U The 

* In fome parts of Sweden large tracts of grafly fhores are called mur, 
which is but myra, or moor altered by time ; yet this word is a matter of 
'wonder in thofe parts, where mojfe, Sec. are ufed for the other, and the more, 
becaufe mur alfo is .the common name for a wall. 

f Extenfive and accurate knowledge of the very numerous names for 
water, and its relatives would happily illuftrate both this iitbjec't, and the 
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The analogy fo vifible in the order of Divine Providence 
makes it very probable that a rude earth and barbarous 
men had congenial animals ; and that fome of thefe became 
extinct in the courfe of moral and phyiical improvement. 
Works of ancient naturalifts, and popular traditions con- 
firm this ; a, true philofopher will not deem the whole fa- 
bulous, becaufe a part is extravagant. That the bydra in 
the Lerna-maxih had feven heads is lefs probable ; but that 
monfters with more than one have exifted is very credible 
to thofe who know the double headed ferpents of Ame- 
rica.* The terrible venom of fome ferpents appears in 
their names — Gr. «r f »r»fi H. Ch. f"f and *n«j. are literally 

burners — H. Ch. £s» was named from its poifonous breath 
— fuch are at this 'time found about lake Ericf All 
Ana and Europe have traditions about the dragon, as a 

huge, 

hiftory of man. The copious derivates from different roots is a further 
proof that languages were formed on feparate grounds. The fame ancient 
names for lakes, rivers, &c. in Afia, Europe, America, indicate the early- 
migrations of mankind. Among many ftriking Ipecimens are thefe : — C. 
M. nur, the fea — many lakes with names of nor, in Tartary, &c. from China 
to the Cafpian fea, as kirkir-ntr. lop-arall-palcaii-nor — many lakes and rivers 
in Sweden, nora, and nor-fio — Nore in Scotland — Po. nora, an engine for 
drawing water : — Tona, water (American) — P. tome, to fink : R. Ionia, a 
draught of filh : G. tuncken, to dip : S. long, reed : Ir. W. tonn, a wave : Ir. 
tonacb, wattling ; tonnog, a water-bird : ton, tunna, &C a water-veffel, in mod 
European languages : Gr. S-i!nef, La. tunnui, a tunfifti — H tenger, the fea : 
Don die river Tanais : — C. M. goll, a ftream — F. golfe ; It. Po. golfo ; H. golf, 
a gulph, bay — W. golchi, A. gelxi, to wafh — Holland, and Holm-gard, ancient 
name for a part of Ruffia on the Baltic — E. bolm-oak, water oak : — R.Jidufo, 
to flow down : Stockholm, means the iffue of waters ; die Mttlar falls there 
through two ftreams into a bay of the Baltic: — The name of Britain on which 
fo many conjectures have been made, means fimply an ifland ; Gr. fifim to 
flow : AS. Go. btym, the fea, brimfiod, a deluge : Go. brine, fait, foaming i 
S. brenning, the furf : Po. brindar, to drink ; F. abbreuver, to give drink : brig, 
a fea veflel, &c. — Gr. x 6o '»» +G.ton, Mai. tanna, land. 

* That they form a fpecies is probable from their relugar form, and die 
number obferved, at leaft fix : I have feen two, one in Mr. Peak's Mufeum, 
the other in Yale-College cf Connecticut. 

■f They blow with great force a fubtile and naufeous wind, which if drawn 
in with the breath, brings on a decline that proves mortal in a few months. 
Carver's Travels, p. 105. 
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huge, winged, fiery ferpent. Its names are : Gr. /?««*>, G. 
dracby H.draak, S. drake, Fr. dragon, R. dracon,W. draig, 
&c. Ja. ^yfWo ; Ch. /«;/? ; which all mean fire. Its figure 
was alfb adopted on armorials and military ftandards — both 
render its exiftence probable.* Amphibious animals of 
inland waters mull difappear with thefe : thus tribes of 
waterfnakes and lizards may be gone ; and the dreadful 

crocodile will alfo depart Large land quadrupeds de- 

creafe faft as men increafe, becaufe they cannot hide from 
them nor find fufficient food. In new countries, as great 
parts of America, extinctions may be recent ; and confe- 
quently many undecayed reliques may be found. 

Old names for woods difcover their former extent, and 
the progrefs of human fettlements.-f- Names that fignify 
fpecies of trees, fhrubs, and plants, (how the former places 
of fuch. Vegetables of remarkable properties were gene- 
rally named accordingly at an early period : in fome cafes 
the knowledge of fuch is loft ; but may be recovered by 
exploring the names. Reflecting from this principle on 
the many plants in feveral languages that imply qualities 
both for preferving and reftoring health, I often wifh with 
a figh, that fanatical and inhuman medical theorifts would 
confult fimple country people, nay favages ! for my part 
I infinitely prefer the Indian fever-bujh to the arfenic ague 
drop, and all the chemiftry of corrofive minerals. 

It was a general and very ancient cuftom to diftinguifh 
the feafons by their influence on animals and vegetables ; 

3 U 2 comparifon 

* See Duhalde on the Chinefe modes 'The Roman enfigns were called 

draconarli from bearing the ferventes draconei Keifler has in his travels 

I. vol. p. 32, copied a recorded flight of a monftrous dragon over Lucerne 
in Swizerland in May 1499 : draco igneut immani fpecie, patulis aurilut, crqffi- 
dud'ine v'ttult, longitutine oflo eubitorum. 

f Europe was a wildernefs not long ago : Caefar defcribes the vaft Ardu- 
enna in the north of Gaul, and the Hercinian foreft that covered great part 

of Germany Camden records that the jlndrefivald in England had been 

1 30 miles long, and 30 wide Within 600 years the north and fouth- 

diftvicfts of Sweden were called nordan-and Junnan-Jhog ; a proof that land and 
wood were almoft the fame — G. ivald, a wood : Hu.fb'!d, land : Pole (whence 
Poland) denotes many things, as hunting grounds. 
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companion of refpective words will therefore illuftrate 
climates .and natural hiftory: thus the Poles call April 
IsjwieLien, and the Swedes May Blomjler-manad, month of 
flowers — P. Lijlopad, B. Lyjlopad, fall of the leaves, is the 
name of November — AS. Trimilcki\ month of May, from 
milking tlie cows three times in the day, an etymon re- 
jected by thofe who know not the rapidity of northern ve- 
getation ; Haleg-monadb, September, from fifhing (Hu. 
Hal, fim. — Several North American nations call March 
the Worm month, becaufe the worms then come out from 
their winter retreats, May month of Flowers, November 
Beaver-month., becaufe the beavers begin to go into winter 
quarters, January the Cold, February the Snow-month.* 

Languages are widely fcattered and jumbled fragments 
of a mirror, which when fkilfully joined and poliflied 
will prefent inftructive pictures of men and things in pris- 
tine times. True philology is therefore fo far from being 
a mere amufement, as to deferve the application of indi- 
vidual talents, and the cherifhing care of nations. 



* 



Carver, p. i6o. I have for twenty-eight years obferved that January 
is generally too cold for mowing in die middle ftates. 



NOTES. 

Left the wide fcale of this concife treatife may to fome readers appear 
fhowy, I fliall candidly ftate the lefs obvious means of information. The 
Swediih language, known in its whole compafs of modern, obfolete, pro- 
vincial, has relations of amazing extent, near with all the Teutonic, confi- 
derable with the Celtic, Roman, Sclavonian, Hungarian, Perfian, Turkifh, 
and many other Afiatic, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, &c. It has of all Eu- 
ropean been the beft illuftrated : particularly by the late Profeflbr lire in his 
Lexicon Svio-Gothicum. Its affinity with the Englifh, modern and ancient is 
displayed by the late Bilhop Serenius in his EngliJh-Stvedi/b and SiuediJh-Engli/b 
Diftionaries, both with correfponding Latin words. A Swede has therefore 
fuperior advantage for general philological acquifitions. He will become 
intimate with the ancient Teutonics by adding to his native ftores the writ- 
ings of Iflandic, Danifti, German, Dutch, Englifli, Antiquaries : among 
the laft the excellent work of Hickii, the concife Anglo-Saxon-Latin Voca- 
bulary 
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bulary of Benfon, &c. On a fliort acquaintance with the Celtic he perceives 
the grofs error of thofe Englilh hiftorians who afferted that the modern Eng- 
lish is a pure inheritance from their Saxon anceftors becaufe thefe totally de- 
ftroyed the Britons (how general and longlived it was is well proved by the 
Rev. Witt acre in his hiflory of Manchefter) : hy attentive ftudy he difcovers 
Teutonic affinities beyond the knowledge of the beft Celtic antiquaries, 
among whom excels Lhuyd, author of Archxo'ogia Britannica ; and marks 
alfo the reliques of feveral different idioms, which guard him againlt the 
opinion that die anceftry of moft European nations had one Celtic tongue, 
which Pelloutier in his Hifloire des Celtet, Vallancey, author of an Iberno-Celtic, 
or Irijh, grammar, &c. and others, have endeavoured to prove (writers 
neverthelefs eftimablc). A Swede is at firft puzzled in die Sclavonian 
woods ; but he foon finds that the Poles and Ruffians with whom his ancef- 
tors continually fought, are his coufins, though thefe for want of h fey Got- 
land, Gamburg, Sec. 

My aids in the Sclavonian have been : the above mentioned Bohemian 
Grammar by Pohl, and the New Teftament in that language : the Ruffian- 
German-French Dictionary of Nordjlet, publifhed at Petersburg 1780; 
another very good, original Latin-German tranflated into Ruffian ; a New 
Grammar ; a few books : the Polifli-French-German Dictionary of Trot%, 
printed at Leipfig 1764; another in German; the Polifh Bible, Telemach. 
The Hungarian-German Grammar of Fariads/alva, printed at Vienna 
1779 has been of peculiar, though not exclufive, fervice in that language. 
In die Celtic I have had considerable refources, as the Welch Bible, Anti- 
quities of Cornwall, by Berlat, diverfe Britiih, Irifh and Erfe pieces, Box- 
horn's Origines Gallics, &c. My knowledge of the Afiatic and American 

is far inferior } but the fpecimens are carefully fele&ed : the Chinefe are 
partly in Duhalde's Work, and partly in Bayer's Mufeum Sinicum, printed 
1730 : the Japanefe and Malefe are in Thunberg's Travels .• the C. M. Perfian, 
Turkifh, Manfhuri, and others not fpecified, are taken from the Vocebularia 
Comparative and judicious Travellers, as Strahlenberg, Bell, See. I owe the 
American to feveral authors, among whom Dr. Barton merits honourable 
mention, who has begun a comparifon of American with Afiatic languages, 
in his New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America. I chofc 
the H. Ch as embracing much of the Syric, Arabic, &c. the fpecimens are 
found in Simonis Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, improved by 
Eichhom, and printed 1793. 

The Ruffian has befides the Greek fome other letters totally different 
from all European ; want of types for thefe obliged me to fubftitute fuch 
Roman, as nearly convey the found. A fimilar defect is die reafon why 
fome of the Polifh / have not the oblique crofs-line which alters their 
found ; and why fome of the Swedifh diphthongs have only a half circle 
in lieu of a whole. 

The limits of this effay do not permit detailing the rules of pronunciation, 
and the changing modes of kindred words in feveral languages ; a touch on 
them would not be necefTary for the learned, and of little ufe to odiers. 
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